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GOOD WORDS.—IIL. 


‘The new year is a time for forming new resolu- 
tions, but it is better to abide in Christ continually. 
Then we may ask what we will, consistent with the 
Divine will, and it shall be given us. If we do thus 
abide we shall bear much fruit.”’ 


Jonathan W. Plummer. 
‘rom a sermon. 


STRENGTH FOR THE DAY. 
Not for some future years ° 
Within whose misty length 
May lie a shadow of great woe and tears, 
A burden sore of carking care and fears, 
He stores His promised strength. 


But as the manna fell 
Each day from heaven, 
For all the host of waiting Israel, 
So, too, is freely given, 
Strength for the daily life, 
A blessed store. 
For the small worries and the paltry strife 
As need is, less or more. 


He hath His great supplies 
For all our ways, 
For tempest drear, or for the sunny skies, 
Whether we weep, or songs of joy arise, 
Strength for our days. 


JOSHUA L. MILLS. 

After a long and useful life Joshua L. Mills died 
at his home in Magnolia Township, Putnam County, 
Illinois, in the early morning of Fifth-day, Eleventh 
month 12th, 1903. He was taken ill Tenth month 
9th last, after a day of quiet pleasure with many 
friends at the Grange Fair, at Clear Creek Fair 
Grounds. 

Joshua Lupton Mills, son of Joseph and Sarah 
Mills, was born near Centerville, Washington 
County, Pa., Eleventh month 25th, 1821. He served 
an apprenticeship of three years at the carpenter 
trade in West Brownsville, went to Illinois in 
1842, and worked at his trade until the following 
spring, when his attention was given to farming. 
Coming as he did in the pioneer days of the State, he 
endured many of the privations and hardships known 
to early settlers on a Western prairie. He cradled 


his swath in the hot harvest fields with the now obso- 
lete and almost extinct cradle, knowing full well the 
meaning of earning his bread by the sweat of his 
He saw, too, the invasion of the steam cars 
through our land, and before their coming had made 
many trips overland to Chicago to market his pro- 
duce. 


brow. 


It was one of his pleasures to tell his friends 





of how he traveled that hundred miles with a load of 
wheat to sell in order to buy his wedding clothes. 

During the anti-slavery excitement he was much 
interested in the work of the underground railroad, 
and at one time assisted fugitives in their flight to 
freedom. After the liberation of the slaves his 
thought was directed to other reform and _ philan- 
thropic work. In every good cause was his sympathy 
enlisted. He was prompt in all demands made upon 
him; an important factor in the affairs of the vicinity; 
a staunch prohibitionist, voting no other ticket when 
his party failed to have one in the field. An honor- 
ary member of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union from the time of its organization in Put- 
nam County, he was ever ready with both hand and 
purse to further the cause for which it stands. A 
lifelong member of the Society of Friends, his devo- 
tion to his Christian faith and religious principles is 
well known to all who knew him. In the comfort, 
cheer, sunshine, encouragement, lifting up and benev- 
olence, love for mankind scattered everywhere he 
went among his many relatives, hosts of friends and 
new acquaintances, is found his true character. 

Fifth month 14th, 1850, he was united in marriage 
to Hannak 8. Hoyle. To them five daughters were 
born, two of whom, with the loving mother, have 
passed beyond. His surviving children are M. Louisa 
Bumgarner, residing near his old home; Sabina F. 
Dickey, of Dinuba, California; R. Eva Sutherland, 
with whom and her family he has made his home at 
the old home-place i Magnolia Township since the 
death of his wife. One brother, Abel Mills, a minis- 
ter in the Society of Friends, eleven grandchildren, 
and a large number of relatives and friends, are left 
to mourn his loss. 

The funeral services, held at the family residence, 
were in keeping with his simple, unpretentious life. 
Allen J. Fliteraft, Edward Coale and others, gave in- 
formal tribute to his memory, followed with a beau- 
tiful, simple tribute in prayer, in a clear, firm voice, 
by one of his most beloved nephews. 

Twelve nephews carried the casket—six from the 
home to the hearse, and six at the burial grounds, to 
which all proceeded at the close of the services. No 
remarks were made at the grave, but silently and rev- 
erently all stood until the casket had been lowered to 
its final resting piace. 

There was a very large attendance at the funeral, 
many friends being present from the surrounding 
towns. 

The character of Joshua L. Mills, and the regard 
in which he was held is well brought out in the fol- 
lowing extracts from letters received by members of 
his family at the time of his death: 
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A. H. Mints (a nephew 
and lived its teachings—a man of deeds rather than 
-words. He was liberal in his religious views, and was 
ever seeking for and emphasizing points of agreement 
rather than points of difference. A man of deep con- 
victions and fearless in defending his position; natu- 
rally quick-tempered, yet so careful of the rights and 
feelings of others, he was great enough to apologize 
whenever his zeal carried him too far. His faith in 
humanity and in his Saviour grew stronger with ‘his 
advancing years. As after the first touch of the frost 
there comes into the maple tree the power to paint 
its foliage in all the gorgeous tints of the rainbow, so 
there came into his soul, by the divine touch of the 
Christ, that power which eliminates the evil of our 
humanity and permits the divine elements of the soul 
to shine out, transforming and beautifying the char- 
acter and life and making it like the perfect pattern. 
Another strong characteristic was his influence over 
tle young. While his hair was silvered with age, he 
kept his heart young by being ever in touch with the 
young. He surely had a pure and beautiful soul, for 
the young loved him and he became their friend and 
counselor. He was easily approached, and while 
never pushing himself forward unasked, yet no one in 
distress, sickness or sorrow ever appealed in vain to 
him for help. He was the friend of each and all. To 
meet him was to respect and be drawn to him; to 
know him was to love, trust and honor him. I do not 
know that I could ask a greater blessing for myself or 
my children than that a double portion of his spirit 
might rest upon us. His life has been a great inspira- 
tion to me, and his memory shall ever be held sacred. 

J. R. Mitts: On account of the affectionate re- 
lation that has existed between my uncle Joshua Mills 
and myself during my entire life, I may not be an im- 
partial judge of his character. At the death of our 
father, when I was but a year old, he became guar- 
dian of brothers Henry, Andrew and myself, and as 
such took the place of a father to us, not only in 
name, but in reality; and the fatherly relation thus 

(Continued on page 42.) 


MYSTICISM AS A BACKGROUND TO 
QUAKERISM. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


When Luther stood before his accusers at the Diet 
of Worms, and refused to recant, he insisted that his 
authority was based on the Scriptures, and “* cogent 
reasons.” From this it might be inferred that he 
placed reason by the side of the Scriptures; but in 
vase of conflict, Luther invariably allowed the decis- 
ion to be determined by the Scriptures. Because of 
this Luther is said to have opened the door and inau- 
gurated the movement called rationalism. No doubt 
after that human reason had much with which to 
occupy itself, whereas it had no opportunity for exer- 
cise before; and as Luther grew older, and as the 
smoke of this struggle which surrounded him sub- 
sided, he became more of a conservative churchman, 
even going so far as to tell us “ that faith wrings the 
neck of reason and strangles the beast, which else the 
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): He believed the Bible | whole world with all creatures, could not strangle. 


But how’ It holds to God’s Word, and lets it be 


right and truc, no matter how foolish and impossible 
it sounds. So did Abraham take his reason captive 
and slay it, inasmuch as he believed God’s Word.” 
As they pushed him back toward rationalism he re- 
belled, and finally rallied around his one central 
thought, the thought that he used to overthrow the 
forces that were against him, salvation and the per- 
fection of humanity comes like a free gift by faith 
through Christ, and not through works, as the Church 
of Rome had taught. So he enlarged his thought at 
this point and denied to human reason that which 
John Calvin granted it. The Roman Church places 
infallibility (if | may repeat) on tradition and the 
Scriptures and their interpretation by the Pope. 
Evangelical denominations that sprung from Luther 
placed infallibility on the written Word. Rational- 
ism that appeared in Europe at this time placed in- 
fallibility on human, reason alone. 

A very well-known and clear-sighted rationalist has 
said, “* That Luther has freed us from the tyranny of 
the Church and the Pope. Who will now emancipate 
us from the tyranny of the Bible?” That is the com- 
mon aim of the influence that, for want of a better 
term, must needs be called rationalism. If we would 
then better understand mysticism, it would be well to 
devote a few minutes to its arch enemy, rationalism. 
This is a term applied to a movement which grew 
out of Luther’s Reformation. A movement that con- 
sidered reason the highest faculty of man, and the 
sole arbiter in all matters of religious doctrine. A 
movement which emancipated Europe from the bond- 
age of superstition and credulity; a movement 
which swept away from the minds of men the influ- 
ence of magic and witcheraft, which lay like a pall on 
men’s consciences. There has been a tremendous 
work between that day and this, that has swept out 
from the minds of men much of the darkness and nar- 
rowness, that has removed from the thoughts of 
whole nations their bondage to that which we might 
call witcheraft, and has given us so many of the bless- 
ings that we now enjoy. But Luther stands between 
the two forces—a mystic in his early life, and, so far 
as individual activity was concerned, opposed to ra- 
tionalism whenever it dared to step above faith, 
claiming that Christianity was not against reason, but 
above it. 

We will leave Luther, and pass for a moment to 
Calvin. He was the best, most clear-minded theo- 
logian of his day, and he found the followers of the 
Reformation confronted with innumerable enemies. 
While Luther had taught the great doctrine that sal- 
vation came asa free gift without price and without 
cost, the ignorant, superstitious pagan (I was almost 
going to say) who listened to that teaching, fell to 
thinking that all this moral life, all this struggle to- 
ward obedience, all this effort to be good, promised 
nothing, profited nothing. Eternal torment could 
not be removed by good behavior. 

A great wave of immorality swept in on the wake 
of the Reformation; and that is what John Calvin felt 
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constrained to confront iin ke onl Deen the 
two forces of mysticism and rationalism, and built up 
what has been called Calvinism, a structure that de- 
fended the churches that succeeded him, and influ- 
enced the theologians of America, Holland, England 


and France. He built up a theology that defended 
his followers, if they needed defense, against mysti- 
cism, on the one hand, and rationalism on the other. 
He turned his shoulder upon mysticism, denying it, 
and bestowed a smile upon rationalism, gathering it 
to himself, taking out of it that which served his pur- 
pose. He made it a servant of that which he evolved, 
until, as some one has well said, “ The handmaid 
which Calvin called into his service waxed stronger 
and stronger after the death of the master, until in 
England, between 1688 and 1750, Christianity ap- 
peared to be made for nothing than 
proved.” 

Then came George Fox, at the time when England 
was full of turbulence. He went about from place to 
place, seeking persons to minister unto his condition, 
going from steeple-house to steeple-house hunting 
for persons with whom to converse concerning his 
convictions. 

Undoubtedly, during this age, of which we have 
very meager record, he became acquainted with the 
many dissensions permeating the theology of Eng- 
land. Undoubtedly he knew, as he went from 
place to place, hunting for that which would minis- 
ter to his condition, that the first thing that faith 
revealed to him was, that the Spirit of God did not 
dwell in these steeple-houses, but in the hearts of 
men. The second thing that was opened to him was 
that One, even Christ, could speak to his condition: 

He knew nothing of mysticism, historically. He 
knew nothing of Jacob Behmen, unless he had it by 
tradition, and yet a certain German tells us he pla- 
giarized most of what was written by Jacob Behmen. 

Behmen believed in a direct inward illumination as 
the only source of his speculation. He claimed no 
other revelation. Like Tauler, Eckert and the Hin- 
dus, he held that nature rises out of God, and we sink 
into Him; that God is the underlying ground of all 
things; that the Divine Spirit in man manifests itself 
i al illumination. Behmen spoke 
of the transition of God’s Spirit to our spirits, “ as 
the light of the soul. He insisted that it comes as an 
act of love, adoration, worship, will.” 

Many of these things of which I am speaking were 
floating through the air in England at that day. Men 
were not prone at that time to spend their minutes 
and hours reading papers or riding on the trolley 
cars. If three men met by the wayside, or in a pub- 
lie house, they talked of theological matters—they 
talked of what might be called religion. 

Fox was well acquainted, by conversation, with the 
religious subjects of that day. If I may go back in 
my rude figure—-could Fox again enter the class room 
and demonstrate a problem in geometry until he un- 
derstood it, he would not have been satisfied with un- 
understanding it; he would have declared he must see 
it, and after having seen it he would be content. 


else to be 
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Tradition tells us of an interview between an Ara- 
bian philosopher and an Arabian mystic. When they 
parted the philosopher said: “ All that he sees I 
know ”; and the mystic said, “ All that he knows I 
see.” Now, if Fox had met the two he would not 
have been satisfied with knowing all the philosopher 
knew, neither would he have declined to know all the 
philosopher knew, but he would have put a greater 
value on what the mystic saw; and that is why he 
insisted that no knowledge is of any worth until it is 
appropriated by the individual mind. This knowing 
of God at first hand, this .insight that reveals the 
secrets of the universe, disturbs one’s mental poise 
more seriously than the touch of God the Father. 
This comprehension of truth without demonstration, 
this seeing things as self-evident, this intuitive grasp 
is a part of what George Fox termed the operations 
of the light. Now, as he stood up before the world 
a little later, having grasped the single idea of that 
which he saw and touched, having declared he was 
sent to turn men from darkness into light—he did 
not stop there—that they might know the Christ Jesus 
as he had known Him—it was not worth while to go 
further into the teaching of Fox. Some one who 
preceded him (I need not name him) would have said, 
“ Know Christ and then you may turn away from 
darkness into light,” if | may use Fox’s term in quot- 
ing such a te¢ sching; but mark how Fox pati: “J 
was sent to turn men from darkness unto light that 
they might know Christ Jesus.” How far did Fox get 
between the influences of mysticism and those of 
rationalism’ Was he a rationalist? Early Quaker- 
ism brought into activity all the rational tendencies 
of the human mind, and, as a consequence, it was at 
variance to all dogmatic teaching in the church and 
out of it. Fox and his followers struck it a blow not 
only by using reason and common sense, but with 
every mental activity they had. ‘1 would like to say 
here, parenthetically, that the belief of Fox pressed 
into activity the whole man. Hinduism only drew 
into activity the contemplative part. Confucianism 
only drew into activity the whole man minus his need 
for God. Since the days of Luther there have been 
sects who drew into activity some fraction of men’s 
mental equipment. The early Quakerism would have 
appropriated all, the entire man; but, unfortunately 
for you and for me, our ancestors lived through a 
century of quietism, which is closely allied to mysti- 
cism, and somewhat different from pietism, and I 
will not weary you by contrasting the two; but, un- 
fortunately for you and for me, our ancestors have 
lived through the century of quietism and we have be- 
come a weakened people. Early Quakerism would 
call into activity the whole man, and would have gone 
farther than Confucianism—* Thou art with all thy 
activity made perfect when thou comest into a knowl- 
edge of God thy Father.” 

Now, by the teachings of the New Testament, we 
may come into the knowledge of God. “ As many as 
are led by the Spirit of God are called the Sons of 
God.” What would mysticism have said if it could 
Mysticism would have “ Ag 





said, 
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many as are carried by the Spirit,” would have been 
called the Sons of God; but the warping of that word 
“led” brings a definition somewhat different from 
earried. Jesus said, “As many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are called the Sons of God.” 
There is a difference between being carried and being 
led: that is the essential difference between Quaker- 
ism and mysticism. 

Mysticism believed in being carried by the Spirit. 
Fox agreed with Paul, that it was being led by the 
Spirit. Being led means that by effort we follow. 
Carried by the Spirit means going toward isolation 
and finally asceticism. Being led by the Spirit means 
going toward universal brotherhood, toward fellow- 
ship, toward unity. “If we walk in the light as He 
is in the light, we have fellowship one with another.” 
We must walk as He leads. ‘“ Our fellowship is with 
the Father, and with His Son Jesus Christ.” We 
know the Father; we know the Son. It is knowing 
the Father through the Son. 

Have we not in our feeble experiences realized 
in a family of only one son how much harder it is for 
that son to know his father than in a family of many 
boys; and have we not in our feeble experience real- 
ized in a large family where the elder brother for- 
tunately is endowed with gifts to lead him Godward, 
how much easier it is for the younger son to know, 
not only the father in that home, but to go out 
through the father into the world beyond, because of 
that elder brother? Do we not know, in our feeble 
experience, that outside of our own families, in this 
Brotherhood of Christ, how much it means to us to 
take the hand of an elder brother, one who has 
learned more in this direction than we have learned, 
one who has traveled farther than we have journeyed, 
one who has seen and felt the touch of the Spirit in a 
way we have not seen and felt it? We meet him, be- 
come acquainted with him and realize that he is one 
like us, but has traveled farther, has known more, 
and has had a richer and more glorious experience. 
W hat is it to us to realize he is our brother in Christ ? 
What is it to us to realize, even though our steps are 
feeble, even though we feel our weakness, to grasp 
the hand of one who is an older brother in the family 
of Christ, as an uplift? That is what the early 
Friends meant by the expression, “‘ As many as are 
led by the Spirit of God become the sons of the 
Father.” 

Quakerism stands apart from mysticism in the in- 
corporated brotherhood of man. The brotherhood of 
Christ is not able to appeal to those who follow in the 
footsteps of their mystic fathers. The Society of 
Friends hold mysticism in the background. It en- 
ables them to see things proportionately, get the dis- 
tance, and ever look into the horizon of life. The cen- 
tral thought of Quakerism is Christ, and knowing the 
Father through the Son—and we have felt it. 

Those of us who remember the meeting that was 
held here a year ago to-night,* and recall the words 


*On Twelfth month, 1902. the late Isaac H. Hillborn ad- 
dressed a meeting in Girard Avenue Meeting House, under the 
eare of the Membership Committee, his subject the 


being 
“ Views and Testimonies of Friends.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of one who speaks no more, realize that we have had, 
in the past, the blessed privilege of placing our hand 
in the hand of an elder brother, and by doing so have 
been drawn closer. The early Friends asked all their 
friends to be drawn closer into a knowledge of the 
Father through the Son, as illustrated; and this is the 
central thought that made Quakerism what it was. 
Quakerism of those early days put its arm into the 


| arm of rationalism, and said, “ I will use thee for all 


thou art worth as a means to an end, but not the end 
itself’; yet rationalism has taken more out of the 


| central thought than any other movement. Quaker- 


ism turned toward mysticism, and said, “ In thee I 
see the relation of things, but my Church is planted 
on Christ—a knowledge of the Father through the 
Son.” When the shadow of what is called pietism set- 
tled down on our Society, after its initial years of ac- 
tivity, it turned its face away from the world, until 
there came a time when Quakerism meant little more 
than looking after the ordinances—meant little more 
than turning young men and women away from the 
Church of the fathers in a vigorous struggle to keep 
the Church pure; and after a century of this turning 
from the world, refusing to participate in the activi- 
ties of the world, then came that period of division 
and weakness. I hopé and trust and pray that the 
voung people in our Society may see in the central 
thought of the faith of their fathers something ex- 
ceedingly generous and sufficient for us, for our 
friends, and the world at large. When we look at 
things as they are to-day, and statistics reveal how 
many thousand men and women have no place in the 
activities of any church, we are confronted with the 
fact that Quakerism has still a work to do. 

The denominations that came out of the Reforma- 
tion gathered the hungry into their fold. The Church 
of Rome no longer spoke to their condition. This 
process of gathering the lost sheep from the moun- 
tains has, in a great measure, ceased. The Church 
that employs but a fraction of man’s powers soon 
loses its hold, and the Church that says to him that 
his reason is supreme ceases to be a Church of Christ. 
Early Quakerism appealed to all of »:1n’s nature; 
that is why they followed Fox in multitudes. They 
came from all directions because he was leading them 
to a definite place, to a rich experience, toward a 
large knowledge of God; and in leading them there, 
he called into service all their rational activities, and 
the greatest possible measure of faith; and these two 
side by side enabled the early Friends to come into 
the knowledge of the Son, and through the Son to the 
Father. And so mysticism, it seems to me, is not a 
thing to draw a veil over and call it some vague fact, 
but something that as we look out toward it in the 
distance, and measure these activities of ours in the 
foreground of that background, we are the better 
able to grasp the true relation of things with us and 
with our brothers, and with our Church. May it grow 
and prosper, and draw the vouth of all ages into its 
fold, which is deep enough and large enough to appeal 
to all the experiences of the human heart! 


No good cause ever started with a majority. 
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CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS.—No. 4. 
THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS—IGNATIUS. 


GoLpEN TEext.—He that truly possesseth the word of Jesus is 
able also to hearken unto his silence.—Ignatius. 


Read as Introduction to Lesson Isaiah 1., 4-11; lii., 7-15. 


Ignatius was bishop of Antioch in Syria. Infor- 
mation concerning him is mainly derived from let- 
ters written by him when on his way to Rome to suf- 
fer martyrdom. He was taken by Roman guards 
through the cities of Laodicea, Philadelphia and Sar- 
dis—all in Asia Minor—to Smyrna on the shores of 
the AZgean Sea. On the way he seems to have been 
allowed at least once, at Philadelphia, to address an 
assembly of Christians. At Smyrna he remained for 
some ‘ime, apparently with a considerable degree of 
liberty; since he was allowed to associate with the 
Christians of that city, and even to receive delega- 
tions of his fellow-believers from various neighbor- 
ing churches. Polycarp was the bishop of Smyrna, 
and seems to have come into intimate relations with 
the martyr on his way to death. Ephesus, Magnesia 
and Trolles—churches within easy access of Smyrna 
—sent bishops, deacons and others to do him honor. 
From Smyrna Ignatius wrote letters to these three 
churches expressing his thanks for their interest, 
together with an earnest exhortation to faithfulness. 
He wrote also to the church at Rome urging them 
to make no attempt to save his life, as his chiefest 
hope was to win the martyr’s crown. From Troas, a 
little further on, he wrote to the churches of Phila- 
delphia and Smyrna, and perhaps also to Polyearp, 
the overseer of the church at Smyrna. From Asia 
the prisoner passed over to Greece, where he was 
lovingly received by the church at Philippi. So great 
was the regard of the Philippians for the condemned 
bishop that they sent to Polycarp to beg for copies 
of any available letters of Ignatius. At Philippi he 
was joined by a group of condemned Christians, also 
on their way to Rome to be thrown to the wild beasts 
of the amphitheater, now called the Colosseum. The 
further story of the actual martyrdom comes in 
legendary and unreliable form. 

Apparently the letters came to be circulated and 
used by various Christian communities. In the 
fourth century, probably, an unknown writer seems 
to have re-written the letters with considerable addi- 
tions representing his own rather unorthodox views. 
This writer also added several other letters wholly 
from his own hand, but attributed to Ignatius. These 
forged letters were extensively circulated in the 
west, while the genuine ones were lost sight of. 
After the Reformation various forms of the letters 
were discovered, and for a time doubt was felt as to 
whether any were written by Ignatius. Careful eriti- 
cism and further discoveries, however, have grad- 
ually made it possible to accept with considerable 
confidence certain forms of those mentioned above. 
Their date was earlier than 125 A.D. 

The epistles show a man somewhat of the nature 
of Paul—a vivid, picturesque, intense character. He 
makes constant use of striking phrases and of re- 
markable figures of speech. His alert mind draws 
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suggestions from every experience. He is not con- 
tent with the commonplace duties of most lives; he 
must live intensely. He courts martyrdom. He 
fears lest in some unforeseen way he may be saved 
from the beasts of the arena. Yet this was not a 
mere longing for notoriety; nor was it even, we may 
conjecture, a selfish desire to earn heaven by a short 
period of suffering. Rather he felt that the very 
life of the church lay in the steadfastness of her rep- 
resentatives. He realized that the conditions of the 
times demanded lives to be laid down for the truth, 
and he was eager not to be found wanting in laying 
down his own. From his frequent use of illustrations 
drawn from medical practice and others from music, 
it has been supposed that he was a physician and a 
musician. Ignatius takes strong ground in his epis- 
tles in favor of the authority of church officials and 
of the due subjection of the laity. That ecclesiasti- 
cism should be strong at the beginning of the second 
century shows impressively how quickly human 
authority tends to replace the dictum of the in-speak- 
ing word. This phase of early Christianity will be 
discussed in a later lesson. 

The “letter of Barnabas” has from the earliest 
times been attributed to the companion of Paul. 
Clement of Alexandria mentions it, speaking of the 
writer as “the Apostle Barnabas.” It would seem 
that Eusebius regarded it as from his hand, though 
not “canonical.” Origen and Jerome probably had 
the same opinion. Yet modern students disagree 
widely as to the probable authorship. Those who 
deny that Barnabas was the author depend mainly on 
the internal evidence of the letter itself. Barnabas 
was a Jew and a Levite; the epistle condemns the 
Jews absolutely, looking upon their rites not as lead- 
ing to Christianity, but as gross sin. Moreover, he 
shows surprising ignorance of the actual form of 
Jewish ceremonies; he misquotes the law and shows 
entire lack of sympathy with Jewish conceptions. 
On the other hand, one who believes Barnabas to be 
the author is obliged to suggest in accounting for the 
letter that the apostle had “a fine impressive pres- 
ence, a warm, generous heart, a great gift of speech, 
and a singularly small share of brains ” (Waterman). 

The letter violently attacks the Jews, and sees no 
good even in their scriptures, unless they can be 
transformed into fantastic allegories. The prohibi- 
tion against eating swine, for instance, is interpreted 
to mean association with swinish people. In some 
parts the letter rises to a much higher plane—espe- 
cially in dealing with the subject of worship. 

The letter is usually attributed to the latter part of 
the first century. TOPICS. 

Geography of Ignatius’s Movements. 

The Use of Epistles. 

Letters of Ignatius. 

Uses of Martyrdom. 

Spiritual Interpretations—Use and Abuse. 

REFERENCES. 

Donaldson’s “The Apostolic Fathers”; Water- 

man’s “ The Post Apostolic Age”; Apocryphal New 


Testament. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


W. Corner Fifteenth and 


SELF-CONTROL. 

Iv has always been the custom for the children in 
Friends’ schools to attend the midweek meetings in 
a body. There is no inconsiderable criticism of this 
custom among people who feel that the restraint of 
an hour of absolute quietness is an oeceasion of dis- 


tress to young, active children. 


While this may be 
in exceptional instances a just criticism, we feel that 
in general the discipline in the control of physical 
restlessness which results from this habit, has much 
to commend the custom, aside from any religious 
bearing which the period of silence may have upon 
the minds of the children. The ability to make our 
muscular movements graceful, dextrous and reliable 
comes from the training of each set of muscles to 
certain activities. No less important is the discipline 
W ell-poised, 
complete physical control of self means also mental 
We are 


still because we will to be so, and we do not let any 


of quietness, of suspended activity. 
control, which dominates rest or activity. 


impulse of weariness or amusement change our men- 
tal determination. An hour each week of systematic 
training in the control of ourselves is no unimportant 
factor in education. Of course, such training is not 
limited to this time or means, but is a constant fac- 
tor in school life, yet the hour of absolute quietness 
seems to have a distinctively practical bearing in 
teaching poise, deliberation and physical restfulness. 

This lesson of self-control appears to be physically 
and morally a fundamental one. We suffer from in- 
digestion because we fail to control our pleasurable 
feelings in partaking of unsuitable food. We take 
cold from exposure because we have been unable to 
hold ourselves up to the standards of care which we 
knew were necessary. We impair our sight by read- 
ing by poor light and in bad positions because our 
control of self does not measure up to our knowledge 
of the laws of self. We spend upon passing pleasures 
the money we know we may need for necessities be- 


cause we do not have ourselves under good discipline. 





| 


We are ill-natured and disagreeable because it re- 
quires too much effort to keep ourselves up to our 
own ideals. 

The records of criminology show not so much pre- 
meditated wickedness as a yielding to sudden pas- 
sion, a general inability on the part of the convicts 
to continually control their feelings and movements 


In 


many instances the dividing line between strict san- 


as in their best moments they would wish to do. 


ity and insanity seems to be the failure of the con- 
trolling power over self. Riots and mob law result 
from a loss of self-control among masses of people. 
In view of the fundamental demands of civilization 
and righteousness upon earth, for self-controlled men 
and women, we need at home and in school to make 
the best possible use of every agency helpful in devel- 
oping this ability. So-called systems of discipline for 
children that do not to the fullest extent possible 
place the necessity for personal control upon the 
child himself, need revision in order to prepare ade- 
quately for citizenship. Whatever we have that 
emphasizes self-control, whether it be the quiet meet- 
ing, the training of the athlete, or the warmly-con- 
tested debate, which will serve to develop the power 
to do or not to do as right and reason dictate, to go 
far enough and not too far, we need to develop to its 
fullest usefulness. 


CHRISTIANS NOT OPPOSING WAR. 

Ix a weekly paper devoted to the religion of Jesus 
we find this comment in an editorial discussing the 
prospect of war between Russia and Japan: “ It 
seems to us that very few in this land will hesitate 
as to where to place sympathy. We are inclined to 
think that very few will hesitate to give good will to 
the plucky little island empire and wish her success 
in her opposition to the great Russian bear”; and 
again, * Japan to-day is the champion of enlighten- 
ment and true civilization, and our sympathies must 
be with her in the conflict which sooner or later must 
take place.” Not one word do we find, even of re- 
gret, that war should seem inevitable, not one word 
of hope that, after twenty centuries of preaching the 
gospel of the “ Prince of Peace,” two great powers, 
one of them a great Christian nation, the other the 
‘champion of enlightenment and true civilization,” 
might be able to settle their differences in a more 
Christian way than by fighting it out like beasts or 
savages, 

In another religious paper, in an editorial com- 
ment on the Far Eastern situation, we read, “ With 
the possibility of complications that may follow the 
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outbreak of hostilities, it is devoutly to be wished 
that war may be even yet averted. There is little 
doubt, however, that the dominancy of Japan in Far 
Eastern affairs would make greatly for the world’s 
advancement, and many see in a war with Russia the 
only possibility of such a desired end.” 

These two papers are widely read, representing as 
Have 
they, in this time of rumors of wars, no reminder that 
war is not for Christians? 


they do two of our largest denominations. 


It is not necessary every 
time we have occasion to speak of economic or politi- 
cal tendencies that point toward war to add a disser- 
tation on the sinfulness and foolishness of war. But 
the editorial columns of a religious paper are not sup- 
posed to be devoted primarily to economies and poli- 
ties exclusive of their religious bearings. 

Are we to think that whole masses of Christians 
are being taught by their leaders, by implication, if 
not in so many words, that it is impossible to be fully 
and completely followers of Christ? As long as we 
do not beliere it possible to get along without war, it 
is impossible, and because of our very unbelief. Such 
unbelief is widely enough spread and does not need 
to be preached by Christians, who, in this respect, at 
least, have not yet seen their way clear to give them- 
selves wholly to Christ. 

Ix view of the burning of the Lroquois Theater, 
in Chicago, and of the promptness with which meas- 
ures have been taken all over the country to make 
safe all places of great public gatherings, and to close 
those not absolutely safe, it has been suggested that 
could the death and destitution caused by liquor be 
brought home to the publie as vividly as were the 
horrors of the theater fire, it would awaken a public 
sentiment that would close the saloons. It is noted 
that the action in closing unsafe theaters has been 
taken “in spite of the fact that capital is invested in 
them, and that many people are clamoring for the 
amusement they furnish. 


The argument that great 
interests are at stake in the liquor traffic would meet 
with the same answer should publie sentiment de- 
mand the closing of the saloons.” 






“ Tue labor question,” said Washington Gladden, 
lecturing on the William Levi Bull Foundation in 
Philadelphia on the 5th, * will be answered by the 
twentieth century, and the answer will be one of 
peace.” This may sound like mere optimism just 
now, in view of what has been going on in Chicago. 
To a superficial observer, at least, peace in the labor 
world seems an impossible thing. But Dr. Gladden 
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is not a superficial observer of social tendencies, and 
he expressed his faith that “ the great fund of altru- 
ism the ages have been accumulating will be able to 
accomplish even impossible things.” He was not 
sure that the answer can be put in terms of the wage 
system. There seem to be indications that it will 


be more along the line of co-operation. However 
that may be, he was sure that we are not going to 
solve the question by setting bodies of men over 
against one another. “ War is not only a crime, itis 
absurd in this twentieth century. The answer must 


be peace.” 


“Some protest ought to be made,” thinks one 
Presbyterian paper, “against the selection of Ed- 
ward Everett Hale as chaplain of the United States 
Senate. Dr. Hale is a Unitarian, and therefore rep- 
resents an insignificant number of the nominal ad- 
herents of the Christian religion. A Jewish 


represent more 


rabbi, 
or even a Mormon apostle, would 


people.” “ But,” says another Presbyterian paper, 


the Presbyterian Journal, “ a large constituency lias 
never been regarded as an essential to effective 
prayer. When it becomes such there will be no rea- 
son why a Jew or Mormon should not serve as chap 
lain to the Senate in preference to Dr. Hale, or the 
representative of any other small Church. In the 
meantime the protest is not liable to get bevond a 


suggestion.” 


BIRTHS. 

BORDEN.—At Mt. Royal, N. J., on Ninth month 9th, 1903, 
to Thomas P. D. and Rachel L. Borden, a son, whose name is 
Roy Raeman. 

COLLINS.—At Moorestown, N. J., Eleventh month 14th, 
1903, to Irving Allen and Beatrice Sooy Collins, a son, who is 
named John S. Collins, Jr. 

COLKET.—At Baltimore, Md., Twelfth month 12th, 1903, to 
James Hamilton and Ethel Paxson Colket 
named Elizabeth Paxson Colket, a 
Lydia BR. Paxson. 


, a daughter, who is 
great-grand-daughter of 


EVES.—At Millville, Columbia County, Pa., on Twelfth 
month Ist, 1903, to Paschal L. and Ida M. Eves, a daughter, 
whose name is Evelyn Elizabeth Eves. 

HULL.—At Swarthmore, Pa., First month Ist, 1904, to Wm. 
I. and Hannah Clothier Hull, a daughter, who is named Eliza- 
beth Powell Hull. 

THOMPSON.—Near Mickleton, N. J., Sixth month 2d, 1903, 
to Clayton and Carrie M. Thompson, a son, whose name is 
taymond Clark. 


DEATHS. 


BRINGHURST.--At “Ashley,” near Wilmington, Del., 
Twelfth month 7th, 1903, John Richardson Bringhurst, in the 
59th year of his age. He was the son of the late Joseph and 
Anna Richardson Bringhurst. Although not a member of Wil- 
mington Monthly Meeting he was a frequent attender at this 
meeting of his birthright. 


CONNER.—At Friends’ Boarding Home, West Chester, Pa., 
First month 7th, 1904, Tamar H. Conner, in the 86th year of 
her age. She was for a long time a sufferer from disease, but 


bore her affiictions patiently and cheerfully, and her brightness 
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and peace won the love of those around her. She has entered 


into the joy of one whose life was well spent. 

EVES.—On Seventh month 26th, 1903, at his residence in 
Millville, Pa., Shadrach Eves, in his 74th year, a lifelong mem- 
ber and for many years a valued elder of the monthly meet- 
ing of Friends held at Millville, Pa. His kind, genial disposi- 
tion won him many friends, outside of the large circle of rela- 
tives to which he was united by other ties than consan- 
guinity. He was a regular attender of our meetings, and his 
vacant place reminds us of our loss. 

EVES.—At Wilmington, Del., on Seventh month 29th, 1903, 
Rebecca Ellis, daughter of John and Susan Masters Eves, in her 
24th year. Interment at Millville, Pa. 

EYRE.—At the Friends’ Home, in Newtown, Pa., on Seventh- 
day, First month 9th, 1904. Isaac Eyre, in his 85th year, an 
elder of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

JOHN.—On Twelfth month 26th, 1903, suddenly, at the home 
of her parents, J. Lemuel and 8. Edith John, Mary Helen John, 
in the 23d year of her age. 


MARSHALL.—On First month 6th, 1904, at his home, Lon- 
don Grove, Pa., Edward S. Marshall, in the 73d year of his age, 
a member of Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends. 

McKINNEY.—Eleventh month 8th, 1903, at Los Angeles, 
Cal., Cyrus G. McKinney, aged 59 years. He left a wife and 
two children. He was the youngest of ten children born to 
William, a minister, and Mary McKinney, an elder, of Maple 
Grove Monthly Meeting, Wabash County, Ind. 

PURSEL.—At the home of her son, near Danville, Pa., 
Twelfth month 6th, 1903, Martha 8. Pursel, in her 78th year, 
a lifelong member of the monthly meeting of Friends held at 
Millville, Pa. 

ROTE.—At his home in Millville, Pa., on Eighth month 3d, 
1903, after a lingering illness, James Masters Rote, in his 65th 
year. He was an approved minister of the other branch of 
Friends. 

SHARPLESS.—Caroline Baily, wife of Amos Sharpless, of 
Kennett Square, at Philadelphia, on Twelfth month 7th, 1903, 
aged 65 years. She was the daughter of the late Richard and 
Susan Baily, of Chester County, Pa. In 1865 she married 
Amos Sharpless, of Ashland, Del., and resided at that place 
until about eight years ago, when they removed to Kennett 
Square, Pa. 


TOWNSEND.—On Twelfth month 17th, 1903, at the home 
of her nephew, E. Morris Townsend, in Byberry, Pa., Sarah B. 
Townsend, aged 77 years. She was a lifelong member of By- 
berry Monthly Meeting. The funeral occurred on the 20th, 
when testimony was borne to her quiet, unassuming and con- 
sistent life. C. 

WRIGHT.—At his home with his daughter at Montours- 
ville, Lycoming County, Pa., on Ninth month 30th, 1903, Wm. 
.Wright, in his 82d year. For many years owing to distance 
from meeting and pressing cares, he had seemingly lost inter- 
est in the religious Society of Friends, of which he was a mem- 
ber, but by the work of the Committee on Isolated Members 
his interest for the last few years was revived. 


LUCIEN B. SQUIER. 


He was the son of Ur Gardner and Caroline M. Squier, born 
in Rochester, N. Y., Twelfth month 20th, 1829. 

When twenty-five years of age he came to New York city, 
and entered the oil business, in which he was interested at the 
time of his death, a period of almost fifty years. 

On First month Ist, 1855, he married Ellen M. Hoxie, of 
Adams, Mass., who, with their three sons, Van R., L. Bertrand, 
Jr., and Benjamin B. Squier, survive him. 

His life record leaves an example of uprightness and integ- 
rity. He was ever a loving husband and father. 
“God calls another home, 
And we who wait upon this height 
Look up with longing vision thus to pierce 
The veil between, yet knowing that the Light 
Will guide us upward when our work is done.” 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON’s DEFINITION OF HUMANITY.—We 
hesitate to employ a word so much abused as patriotism, 
whose true sense is almost the reverse of its popular sense. We 
have no sympathy with that boyish egotism, hoarse with cheer- 
ing for one side, for one State, for one town. The right pa- 
triotism consists in the delight which springs from contributing 
our peculiar and legitimate advantages to the benefit of hu- 
manity.—Boston Evening Transcript. 
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NOTES. 


The Friends of Lansdowne, Pa., fully appreciate the beauti- 
ful and serviceable carpet which now covers the floor of the 
meeting room. The same generous Friend that gave the money 
for the carpet has since contributed $500 toward the meeting 
house fund, reducing the amount to be raised to about $700. 

Following is an extract from the minutes of the Teachers’ 
Meetings of Girard Avenue First-day School, Philadelphia: 

“The consecrated Christian life of our dear, departed friend, 
Isaac H. Hillborn, requires no words of ours to perpetuate its 
memory. A firm will, an active faith, a loving heart, filled with 
earnest, clear convictions of duty, produced a strong person- 
ality, the magnetic touch of which will influence for good, 
many lives until the end of time. But having worked for 
years with him in the First-day School, and having looked upon 
him as a leader in the cause, we keenly miss his wise coun- 
sel, his mature judgment, and feel that we have sustained a 
loss which cannot be measured. At times, in our very weak- 
ness, we almost cry out, ‘How can we continue the work ?’ 
but out of our great loss is born a sympathy of feeling and a 
willingness of spirit, that bind us in united effort for the good 
of the whole. 

“ May his example of practical righteousness continue to be 
an inspiration unto us; under the covering of this inspiration, 
may we look unto the Source of Divine Strength that sus- 
tained him; and know of that uplift of soul which qualifies for 
true service. 

“ Believing as he did in the largeness of heaven, in the good- 
ness of God, and in meeting the redeemed of all ages, there is 
no need to sorrow for him; but to her, the bereaved one, is ex- 
tended the heartfelt sympathy and intensified love in this hour 
of her affliction, of those with whom she. with him, has been 
so long and so closely associated.” 

From a summary of reports published in the Friend (Lon- 
don) of First month Ist, we take the following in regard to 
the work at Woodbrooke Settlement for the first term: 

Dr. J. Rendal Harris, in addition to his general oversight 
of the studies at Woodbrooke, has lectured on “ The Epistle to 
the Galatians,” “The Use of the Old Testament by Early 
Christian Writers,” “The Gospel of John,” “Early Latin and 
Greek Hymns” and “ Folklore in Armenia.” He has also held 
an advanced Greek Class. A. Neave Brayshaw, B.A., has lec- 
tured on “The Life and Times of Jeremiah,” “The Penta- 
teuch ” and “ The Surroundings of Paul.” George Shann, M.A., 
has lectured on the “ Principles of Economics,” “The Making 
of Modern England” and “ Moral Philosophy.” 

Talks in the common room have been frequent, on such sub- 
jects as Tennyson, Lowell, Whittier, life in Madagascar, ete. 
Two of the visitors, M. Catherine Albright and Joan M. Fry, 
gave accounts of the neighborhood of Assissi, and of The Hague 
Tribunal, respectively. Many settlers took part in a weekly 
devotional Bible Class at Chetwynd House, held by invitation 
of Helen B. Harris. 

It is evident that a “ University Settlement” on modest 
lines may find a place of real usefulness in the rapidly-growing 
Quaker life of the district. At the same time the gains to 
the Woodbrooke students of practical fellowship with the very 
diversified Christian activities all around, in city and country, 
of large growth and yet of recent origin, can hardly be over- 
estimated. The first day of the week is in many respects felt 
to be the first, through its varied interests and encourage- 
ments. 

The day’s work has constantly been helped by the devo- 
tional meeting after breakfast. 


Elizabeth Lloyd has changed her plans somewhat for her trip 
westward among isolated Friends. She now expects to leave 
home on the 18th, and visit Friends in Pittsburg, Quaker City, 
Columbus, Waynesville, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Salem (Blue 
River), Ind.; St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver and Colorado 
Springs. She will then go by the Santa Fe route to Southern 
California, and after spending some time there she will go to 
San Francisco and then back to Denver via Salt Lake City. On 
the homeward way she proposes to visit Omaha, Lincoln, 
Genoa, Neb. (and some of the meetings in Iowa, if time will 
permit); Peoria, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land and Toledo. Letters sent to the FrrenDs’ INTELLIGENCER 
office will be forwarded to her during her travels. 


It has already been stated in the INTELLIGENCER that Re- 
becca B. Nicholson has offered to take an excursion to the 
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World’s Fair at St. Louis, the profits of which are to go to the 
Conference Fund. She requests Friends and others who desire 
to visit the fair in this way to let her know whether they 
would rather make the trip in Sixth month or at the close of 
the conference at Toronto. Those who wish further informa- 
tion should address her, enclosing stamp, at Y. F. A. Building, 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


COMMUNICATION. 
A HELPFUL BOOK FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOL WORKERS. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 

Dear Friends: I am glad the subject of Lesson Leaves is re- 
ceiving so much attention through the columns of the IN- 
TELLIGENCER, and I read with interest the editorial on the 
subject in the paper for First month 2d. I want to suggest 
to those who are following the “Christian History Lessons” 
that a very helpful book to use in connection with those les- 
sons would be “ The Fourth Gospel: The Heart of Christ,” by 
Edmund H. Sears. It is published by the American Unitarian 
Association, Boston, Mass., but the author seems to be more 
like a Friend than a Unitarian. I have not yet finished read 
ing the book, but the first 200 pages (it contains 551 pages) 
give a wonderful picture of the world’s condition shortly B. C. 
and for 200 years after Jesus’ birth. All the characters men- 
tioned in the first three Christian History Lessons as printed 
in INTELLIGENCER are brought forth so vividly, with many 
more besides. The power of the Christ-spirit as manifested in 
the early days of Christianity is treated of in a way I never 
saw equaled in any book or writing. It seems like a new dis- 
covery we have never met with in history; perhaps, partly, 
because history deals only with outward events as they ap- 
pear, not looking below the surface for the real causes of 
things. The book grows more deeply interesting the farther 
one reads. I feel free to recommend it as a book deeply spirit- 
ual and uplifting in tone, and one from which a great deal can 
be learned. I have just read the “Lesson” in to-day’s In- 
TELLIGENCER, and it brought to my mind so many helpful 
things in the book I am reading I felt I must write and men- 
tion it to your readers. Price of book is $1.50. 

Very sincerely your friend, 
Granville, N. Y. LypIA J. MosHER. 


THOMAS H, SPEAKMAN. 

[Words spoken (in substance) at his funeral, held in Race 
Street Meeting House, Philadelphia, First month 9th, 1904.] 

SamueL 8. Asn: Our friend, as we have all known 
him, was a man of convictions, a persistent agitator. 
There were points in his character such that we 
may well dwell upon them and endeavor to follow 
them. ‘There was his persistent determination to 
carry out his convictions as he saw them, and to hold 
himself responsible to his own personal conscience. 
He believed in organized law in Church and in State, 
but he was not satisfied without bending every effort 
to make such organization conform to his highest 
ideal of what government ought to be. 

In the yearly meeting he very plainly and clearly 
declared his convictions. The meeting not being 
ready to act on his concern, he did not let it drop, 
but the next year, when Friends had had opportunity 
of thinking it over, he would bring it up again. 

For twelve years he was my nearest neighbor, and 
I have it to say that he was a good neighbor. He 
was a good neighbor, not merely as a good neighbor- 
hood would require, not merely as far as the few were 
concerned. His activities were exerted for the good 
of the neighborhood in general. He was a public- 
spirited man. 

As a worshiper with us here we knew that in fee!- 
ing he was in unity with our feeling in the main. 
We knew that his heart was right. There was in him 
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a love for the truth and the right. He had a con- 
science void of offense toward God and man. He 
always recognized the rights and privileges of others; 
at the same time he recognized his personal responsi- 
bility toward God. He never flagged in pressing on 
others those things that seemed to him to be right. 

Euizasetn Luoyp: In the blessings that we enjoy 
to-day how little we realize our indebtedness to those 
who have lived before us. The patience which has 
wrought out wonderful inventions and made won- 
derful discoveries in science, and the courage dis- 
played in teaching men great moral truths are the 
foundations of our present civilization. And the 
progress we have made is owing not so much to a few 
great leaders of thought as to hundreds of faithful 
but comparatively obscure lives. 

The young people of the Society of Friends do not 
realize how much they owe to Thomas H. Speakman. 
It was his concern that the discipline of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting should be revised; when he first in- 
troduced this there was little unity with it; but he 
continued to express his convictions year after year, 
until finally the revised discipline was adopted, with 
but few dissenting voices. He also advocated in the 
yearly meeting a plan for the spreading of Friends’ 
testimonies, which the meeting as a body was not 
ready to enter upon; but work along the line that he 
desired, not in the details, but carrying out his un- 
derlying thought, is now being done by our Young 
Friends’ Associations and the Conference Committee 
for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles. 

We ought to be grateful to our friend for being 
willing to get up in meeting year after year and to 
say what he thought ought to be done, although he 
knew that his views were not popular. There are too 
many Friends who are willing to shift responsibility 
upon others; one of the greatest needs of our Society 
to-day is more members who are willing to row up 
stream instead of drifting with the current—more 
members who have the courage of their convictions. 
One of the lessons that we may learn from the life 
of Thomas H. Speakman is to persist in doing the 
thing that we feel ought to be done, and at the same 
time to have broad charity for those who do not see 
as we do. We should ask our Father not what He 
would have others do, but what He wants us to do 
now and here; and if we are misjudged and misunder- 
stood for a time what does it matter? It will only 
be for a little while, and He who knoweth all things 
will read the thoughts of our hearts. We can afford 
to be misunderstood if by our lives we are adding to 
the sum of human righteousness. 

I desire also to express my appreciation of the per- 
sonal kindness of this Friend. When I was compara- 
tively a stranger he invited me to his hospitable 
board, and on several occasions I was permitted 
glimpses of his beautiful home life. It was impossi- 
ble to come into close touch with him without realiz- 
ing that he was as kind and considerate toward his 
fellow-beings as he was steadfast in bearing witness 
to the truth. 

Jort Borrton: 


. . Our friend had the good of 
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the Society at heart. His concern was for the small, 
dwindling meetings. 

He was one of the oldest, perhaps the oldest, law- 
yer in Philadelphia. His was truly a long and useful 
life. He was a man that bore acquaintance; the 
nearer and the more one came in contact with him, 
and as one came to understand the real man that he 
was, the more one loved him. It was very pleasant 
to be with him in his home, which he loved so much. 

Sipney Yarnati: “ Greater hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” We are not called in these days to lay 
down our physical lives, but the sacrifice of our in- 
clinations at the bar of public opinion may be a very 
great trial to us. How this Friend was misunder- 
stood by his brethren! What a trial to that tender 
heart that those so near and dear to him should mis- 
understand him! It must have been a severe test, 
but the Father never deserts his own. 

Anna K. Way: Our Friend had not only persist- 
ence, but accompanying this, toleration for others. 
He who has lately been removed from our gallery 
and from our midst [Isaac H. Hillborn, for some 
years clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting] used to 
sav, on coming from a session of the vearly meeting 


love 


when our friend had been presenting a concern be- 
fore that body, “ IT admire Thomas H. Speakman. I 
almost envy him.” 





JOSHUA L. MILLS. 
(Continued from page 34.) 
established continued to the day of his death, nearly 
fifty years. He could not have been more kind, lov- 
ing, true and faithful had we been his own children. 

He was a true Christian. In the later years of 
his life he was most liberal in his religious views. He 
had a deeply religious nature, and he thought and 
talked much in a private way upon religious subjects. 
He had, to a great extent, given up creed and see- 
tarianism, and real life, with truth, love and charity 
as its controlling features became largely his religion. 
He walked as near as any mortal ever did in the foot- 
steps of his Saviour. He was an ideal citizen. 
He took a deep interest in all public matters, from 
the government affairs at Washington to the meeting 
of the board of directors of his school district. While 
he never sought or held public office, he was a model 
citizen, ready always to do his part in public affairs, 
and ever anxious that they should be administered on 
the highest plane of efficiency and honesty. He 
was a good business man, absolutely honest and pune- 
tual in all his business transactions and engagements. 
Starting in life a poor man, he accumulated by an 
honest, frugal and industrious life, a reasonable for- 
tune. In all my life I never heard his honesty called 
in question. Especially the latter years of his 
life, and the manner in which they were lived, were 
most beautiful, and had it not been for his great suf- 
fering in his last sickness, his passing away would 
have been the most beautiful passing of a great soul 
back to God who gave it. 
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Jort Borron, of Woodstown, N. J.: On hearing of 
the death of Joshua L. Mills a deep sense of loss 
came over me, a loss felt not only by us of his par- 
ticular religious faith, but by all who knew him, re- 
gardless of denomination, East as well as West. Hiav- 
ing a daughter in California, whom he was visiting in 
Eighth month, 1902, he came on from there to attend 
the Friends’ general conference at Asbury Park,mak- 
ing the trip from the Western coast to the East with 
comparative ease,a privilege but few of his age enjoy. 
Owing to the love and respect in which he was held 
everywhere, he was generally known as “ Uncle 
Joshua,” especially by his young friends, of whom he 
had a wide circle. He was a man of strict integrity 
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and punctual to promises, always on time, whether in 
business relations or his religious duties, and expected 
others to be as prompt. His religious convictions 
were strong, and he was faithful to all his duties re- 
lating to his church, regular in the attendance of his 
home meetings, where he will be greatly missed. He 
occasionally visited other meetings within the limits 
of the Hlinois Yearly Meeting, and sometimes be- 
yond to our Eastern meetings, where we have 
learned to know and love him. It was the writer’s 
privilege to have him as traveling companion in a re- 
ligious visit to some meetings through Illinois, Lowa 
and Nebraska last spring. I was deeply impressed 
with his accurateness in traveling and planning the 
work for me. His knowledge of the country and how 


to reach different points in order to hold these meet- 
ings and notify the people a little in advance of our 
coming, was an evidence that his long life of useful- 
This enabled me to 


ness had not been lived in vain. 
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accomplish the work much more easily than | could 
possibly have done it by myself. His bright spirit 
and ennobling life made it a pleasure to be with him. 
His was a green old age. It may truly be said of 
him, “ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labors, for their works follow with 
them.” 

Auten J. Frrrerarr, of Oak Park, Chicago: My 
acquaintance with Joshua L. Mills began nearly 
twenty years ago, when I first attended Illinois 
Yearly Meeting of Friends. He was the first person 
in that neighborhood—noted for its generous hospi- 
tality—to invite me to make my home with him dur- 
ing the week of Illinois Yearly Meeting. Since then 
my admiration, esteem and affection for him in- 
creased as the years passed by. Some years since I 
was very closely associated with him and others in a 
railroad project, in which he worked very hard to 
secure for that locality better facilities for shipping 
grain and stock to the Chicago market. While at 
that time, as well as some twenty years later, he did 
all in his power to have a railroad built, success did 
not attend his efforts; yet undismayed and undiscour- 
aged he was ever on the alert to aid in the establish- 
ment of a railroad, until finally Putnam County, Illi- 
nois, several years prior to his death has had in sue- 
cessful operation a railroad. Through frugality, in- 
dustry and business acumen, he was very successful 
so far as temporal affairs pertain; but greater and far 
above all this was his sympathetic thoughtfulness for 
others. He was always considerate of the welfare of 
all with whom he came in contact, many of whom 
were given timely assistance temporally and spirit- 
ually. I think I am quite safe in making the state- 
ment that there has not lived in Putnam County, Illi- 
nois, any person who lived a more altruistie and spir- 
itually-minded life than “ Uncle Joshua,” who loved 
everybody, and who in turn was universally loved by 
all who knew him. Such a life, covering more than 
three score years in one locality, has exerted a won- 
derful influence, and has been a great object lesson 
for the best there is in this world and toward the 
highest attainment in the world beyond, in which I 
have no doubt our beloved friend has found everlast- 
ing peace and eternal joy and rest. 

Joun M. McNass, of MeNabb, [lL: Our infancy 
and lifetime, commencing and continuing within view 
of the home, under the benignant, radiant influence, 
and brought into the most confidential matters near- 
ing the close of a beautiful life, has left us with but 
one constant, unchangeable picture of the character 
of Joshua L. Mills, radiating at all times a pure white 
light. The very presence of “Uncle Joshua” 
brought its peace, and was always uplifting in our 
home, in the field, or in passing on the roadside. 
What was it that so beautified his aging life, building 
it so high among those of his fellow man? We be- 
lieve we can point to one feature of it. He frequent- 
ly exchanged suggestions with us, and perhaps with 
others, on the general topie of “ How to grow old 
peacefully,” and he studied this with great clearness 
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and energy, often referred to a thought suggested by 
us, that a continuing interest taken in school matters 
and school children had been of help to him. He be- 
lieved that none were too young to commence the 
study of this important lesson, and that the aged had 
increasing need of the study of it, since it went to the 
very root of so much that was best, and to the happi- 
; His faith in a future 
purity of happiness throughout all the years, ever 
ready, willing and anxious to accept its place for him. 

Morris A. Witson, Magnolia, Ill: Joshua L. 
Mills leaves a vacancy that will be felt through this 
community. Liberal-minded, free to give to those 
who would apply it for the advancement of a good 
cause, of temperance or religion. He was one of the 
most prompt men I ever knew. I never knew him to 
be a minute late to meeting, or the many appoint- 


ness of themselves and others. 


ments of various kinds I have had with him. I feel I 
have lost a good friend. 
Jonatuan W. Priuwmer, of Glencoe, Ill: My ac- 


quaintance with Joshua L. Mills was mainly in asso- 
ciation with him in the work of our religious Society, 
in which we became intimate friends. Clear in his 
judgment, staunch in support of the right as he saw 
it, | never knew him to manifest in himself, or create 
in the minds of those who differed with him, any ex- 
citement or ill feeling. Always calm in spirit, clear 
in expression and thoroughly friendly toward all, 
“ speaking the truth in love,” he impressed me as one 
of that type of character who through soundness of 
judgment, kindliness of spirit, and unselfish interest 
in the welfare of others, gave moral tone and uplift 
of standard throughout his neighborhood and range 
of acquaintance. We have lost a valued friend, but 
the seed he has sown will continue to bring forth 
good fruit in the years to come. 

Joun J. Cornett, of Baltimore, Md.: I am glad 
of the opportunity to give expression to my love for 
and keen appreciation of the character of Joshua L. 
Mills. Although it cannot be said that 1 knew him 
intimately, but as his guest during two yearly meet- 
ings, and partaking of his kind hospitality, and as one 
indebted to him for many kindnesses, one in particu- 
lar in visiting the families in his neighborhood, I may 
speak of him as a man of clear and sound views on 
religious subjects as held by the Society of Friends, 
and as a man of most excellent and discriminating 
judgment upon religious subjects, one whose heart 
and hand were open to aid the promotion of the re- 
ligious views he accepted as truth, one capable of ad- 
vising those with whom he traveled in the ministry, 
and who entertained his friends with open generosity, 
one who bore the trials and sorrows of life, of which 
we had many, with that fortitude becoming a true 
Christian. He will be missed in his own family, and 
in his neighborhood, and in the Church-at-large. 
Firm in his convictions, without bigotry, enthusiastic 
in furthering the cause he espoused, yet without 
fanaticism, his life well exemplifies the .words of 
John in Revelation: “‘ Blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord; yea, saith the spirit, they rest from their 
labors and their works do follow them.” 
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J. T. Hotitrneswortn, West Liberty, Ia.: How 
like he was to Whittier’s ‘“ Quaker of the olden 
time ”; so strong and true, and firm in his desire to 
do the right as it was revealed to him, that the crime 
and wrong around him, the allurements of sin in its 
various guises, the desire for power and the love of 
gain, could not stain the innate purity of his char- 
acter. 

Hannan A. Piummer, of Chicago: He always im- 
pressed me as justice and love, or mercy and judg- 
ment, perfectly combined, so kind, yet so true and un- 
compromising. I have a vivid impression of him in 
his own home, with his daughter and son-in-law, and 
his two little grandsons, who lived with him. Al- 
though he was nearing his last years, yet he seemed 
to be a sympathizing companion and comrade. The 
little boys seemed to love and respect him, yet went 
to him freely, as if sure of his love and his interest 
in their affairs. I am sure he has left an aching void 
in that household. Our Society will miss him. He 


was truly a father in Israel, and will “live long in 
lives made better by his presence.”’ 


Anna T. Exxtiorr, West Liberty, Ia.: I shall never 
forget the happy hours it has been my privilege to 
spend with our dear friend Joshua L. Mills. His was 
a strong character; his unswerving obedience to the 
aictates of conscience made his long life one of rare 
usefulness. His was the strong arm on which many 
leaned. His genial, sunny smile and cheery manner 
made him a ray of sunshine across many lives. He 
was an earnest, active Friend, giving of himself and 
his means to promote the welfare of his fellowmen. 


“To do the duty which the hour brings, 
Whether it be in great or smaller things,” 


was the motto lived by our friend. 


Wurson, Bloomfield, Ontario, Canada: It 
is with feelings of deep sadness that news is received 
of the death of our friend Joshua L. Mills, a friend 
whom we, with all others, “ knew him only to love 
him,” and be influenced for good by his loving and 
helpful example. Truly a great man has gone, and 
will be greatly missed, not alone by his relatives and 
the Society of Friends, but by many others, to whom 
he has been a father in Israel. For, while of rather a 
retiring, quiet nature, his purpose was as his mission, 
seeking to do good. A special favorite with the 
young because of his genial social nature, yet not 
wanting in wise counsel for their good, and while his 
was not a life of great public service, yet few if any 
lived out more practically the precepts of the gospel 
of Christ in its varied relations to the world. And, 
while no words of eulogy that may come from pulpit, 
pen or press can add one star to the crowning of the 
life of one who, like our Holy Pattern, could say, 
“Tt is finished,” we can only hope and pray for a 
nearer approximation of it because of its having been; 
then, and only then, will we realize as he did the 
truthfulness of Whittier’s words: 


Isaac 


“That the path that we tread with fear. trod 
The whitest of the saints of God, 
And to show us where their feet were set 
The light that led them shineth yet.” 


+ 
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MINISTRY AMONG FRIENDS AND OTHERS 
AT MILLVILLE, PA. 


Our friends Isaac and Ruth Wilson, who were in 
attendance at Fishing Creek Half-Year Meeting, ex- 
pected to leave on Second-day morning, but owing to 
the death of Mary Helen John (“ Nellie ” John), old- 
est daughter of J. Lemuel and S. Edith John, whom 
the family found quietly breathing her last on Sev- 
enth-day morning, they remained with us until Third- 
day, and attended the funeral on Second-day after- 
noon. 

On First-day, notwithstanding the inclement 
weather, there was a fair-sized meeting gathered at 


| the usual hour, 10 o’clock. 


SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATION OF THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


Isaac spoke on the conception, birth, life and death 
of Jesus, giving a spiritual interpretation to the 
whole written account as handed down to us. 

Only when we show it in our daily lives is the 
Christ born to us. If he is thus truly born, we will be 
more honest, more truthful, more charitable, more 
faithful in the little every-day duties as well as in the 
greater and more prominent, though not more im- 
portant, ones which fall in our way. We will be slow 
to anger, slow to wrath. We will love each other. 
“ By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples 
if ye have love for one another.” We will love our 
enemies—not just let them alone; we will love them. 

God never required an animal nor a human sacri- 
fice. Men thought he did, but he did not. God did 
not require Abraham to sacrifice Isaac, but Abraham 
thought he did. 

Jesus did not die to redeem the world, nor give 
his life a ransom to appease an angry God, but he 
was crucified because he could not do the work his 
Father gave him to do without so exciting the en- 
mity of the wicked men of the time that they would 
not let him live. Christ was not crucified on Calvary. 
Jesus of Nazareth was. Christ is only crucified when 
we individually refuse to obey the promptings of the 
Divine Father, and so crucify him in our hearts. 
Jesus did not die that I might live, but he lived that 
I might not die, i. e., die a spiritual death in sin. 

Those men who crucified him could not have been 
so atrociously wicked as the religious world pictures 
them to-day, or Jesus would not have prayed for 
them as he did on the cross: “ Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do.” They could not have 
known what they were doing, or he would not have 
said that they did not. Much of the wickedness of 
this world is of the same nature. The actors do not 
know what they are doing, and they deserve the same 
charitable consideration that Jesus had for his ac- 
cusers. If God is all-powerful, why did he not save 
him when he prayed so fervently in the garden, even 
going forward the second and third time? The 
prayers of the righteous availeth much, and Jesus 
was righteous. Man isa free agent. God has always 
given to him the power of choice between doing 
right and wrong, and these enemies of Jesus chose to 
do the wrong, so God could not save him. 

After an answer to some questioning mind or 
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minds, and a beautiful prayer that no pen can repro- 
duce, the meeting closed a little after 12 o’clock. 

THE FUNERAL SERVICE. 

On Second-day, at 2 o’clock, we again assembled at 
the meeting house to pay our last tribute of love to 
our dear young friend, Nellie John. 

Isaac spoke from the text, “ It is finished.” He 
thought, when it was first presented to him, that it 
was not appropriate at the funeral of one so young; 
but its appropriateness seemed to be revealed to him. 
If we are faithful in the performance of all our 
duties, we can say at the close of each day, “ It is 
finished,” as the duties of to-morrow are not yet ours, 
and we should not be unduly anxious about them. 

He exhorted us to be faithful to present duties, 
assuring us that no duty would be required of us that 
we would not be given strength to perform. 

Let us be about our Father’s business. The work 
of the one who has passed from us, in the prohibition 
cause, was mentioned as a part of “ The Father’s 
business.” 

A Methodist minister spoke, and said a thought 
had come to him that had never come before. The 
natural sun goes down and leaves this world in dark- 
ness only to rise in another land. While we regret 
its departure and wish for a longer day, those in the 
other land rejoice at its approach ; so the soul that 
had passed on, leaving a darkness in this world, would 
be received in another world with rejoicing. 


MEETINGS WITH OTHERS THAN FRIENDS. 


Before coming into this neighborhood Isaac felt 
that some service was required of him outside of the 
Friends’ Meeting House. As there was a series of 
meetings being conducted in the Methodist Church, 
he felt it right to attend on First-day evening unan- 
nounced and take his place in the congregation, but 
the minister desired that he would come forward and 
take part in the meeting, which Isaac felt free to do, 
to the great satisfaction of all who were present. 

He read the first chapter of James, and spoke from 
the last verse as a text. He did not believe there 
could be a defiled religion. There miglit be a defiled 
profession, but religion is pure and undefiled. 

He enlarged upon keeping unspotted from the 
world, stirring up the mind by way of remembrance 
as to what these spots might be and how we could 
keep free from them. 

At the request of the minister and several of the 
members a meeting was called on Second-day evening 
at the same place, which Isaac consented to attend, 
as it seemed to be in accord with his concern here. 


A large meeting gathered and listened again to the 
spoken word. 


THE PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON. 

He spoke on the Prodigal Son, 
clearly and beautifully. 
Heavenly Father. 


spiritualizing it 
The father represents the 
The prodigal son his erring chil- 
dren—not just those who commit great crimes, but 
any of us who have wandered away, even though the 
distance be ever so short. 


If we are doing wrong, 
we are prodigals. 


The father did not stand with 
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folded arms, waiting to see if his son was the same 
bad boy he was when he went away. He ran out to 
meet him while he was yet a great way off, as if he 
was expecting him. Even after this joyful greeting 
of the father, the son did not fail in his resolution, 
but said, “ Father, | have sinned against heaven and 
in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son. Make me one of thy hired servants.” He 
still recognized him as father, not master, even 
though he was ready to do the ‘work of a hired ser- 
vant. Hired! Notice, he expected to receive pay 
for what he did. 

But what did the father do? Did he set him to 
work with the servants? No. He called those 
around him and sent for the best robe—no second- 
hand garment, but the best robe. The fatted calf 
was killed. A ring, the emblem of God’s all-encir- 
cling love, was put upon his finger. Why? Because 
this son which was dead is alive again, was lost and is 
found. And so it will be with each returning prod- 
igal. 

But the elder son, when he learned what the rejoic- 
ing meant, was angry, and would not go in, and when 
his father came out he reasoned against him instead 
of with him—just as we reason against God. 

Isaac expressed his thankfulness for the breaking 
down of sectarian walls and the greater freedom 
which permitted of his being invited to attend an ap- 
pointed meeting in that church. 


Sectarian lines may 
exist with men, 


but not with God. True Christians 


will be glad to mingle with each other in every good 
work which God gives them to do. 

This evening ended the 
have been such a spiritual feast for us, isolated as we 


series of meetings which 


are. 


It is not possible to measure the good thev have 
done. 


MORAL TRAINING OF THE YOUNG. 


A valuable course of lectures in Philade'phia 

The Seventh-day afternoon course of lectures on “ Moral 
Training of the Young in Ancient and Modern Times,” being 
given under the auspices of the Society for Ethical Culture at 
St. Stephen’s Parish House, Tenth Street, between Market and 
Chestnut, has opened with a large attendance at the first two 
lectures. The next lecture in the course will be given by Hon. 
Chester Holcombe, at one time Minister to China, and the au- 
thor of several important books on Chinese civilization. The 
subject will be “The Moral Training of the Young in China.” 
This lecture will begin at 4.30 p.m., instead of 4 p.m., in order 
not to conflict with the lecture to be given by President Eliot 
before the Public Education Association at Witherspoon Hall. 

These lectures will be given on Seventh-day afternoon at 4 
o’elock during First, Second and Third months. The program 


of those that have been and those still to be given is as fol- 
lows: 


I. MORAL TRANING OF THE YOUNG 


TIMES. 

First month 2. GREEKS AND RomANs. Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
Professor of Pedagogy, University of Pennsylvania. 
First month 9. Hinpus. Maurice Bloomfield, Professor of 

Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 
First month 16. CHtneseE. Hon. Chester Holcombe, Newark, 
N. Y., Interpreter and Secretary U. S. Legation at Pekin 
for fourteen years and Acting Minister for three years. 
First month 23. Hesrews. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Professor of 
Semitic Languages, University of Pennsylvania. 
First month 30. MoHAMMEDANS. Duncan B. MacDonald, Pro- 


fessor of Semitic Languages, Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary. 


IN ANCIENT 
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Second month 6. CHrIsTIANS. Rev. Elwood Worcester, Rec- 
tor St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia. 


II. MORAL TRAINING OF THE YOUNG AT THE 
PRESENT DAY. 
CHRISTIAN. 


Second month 13. CatHotic Cuurcu. Rev. Philip McDevitt, 
Superintendent of the Parochial Schools of Philadelphia. 

Second month 20. Prorestant Cuurcu. Robert Ellis Thomp- 
son, President Central High School, Philadelphia. 


HEBREW. 


Second month 27. MopEerRn Jvupaism. Henry Berkowitz, 


tabbi of the Congregation Rodeph Shalom, Philadelphia. 


Non-SECTARIAN. 

Third month 5. Ernicat CuLtrure Socreties. Felix Adler, 
Lecturer of the Society for Ethical Culture, New York. 
Third month 12. Morat TRAINING IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
SysTEMs OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. James MacAlister, 

President Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 

Third month 19. PsycHoLOGICAL PRINCIPLES OF 
TRAINING. James H. Leuba, Professor of 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Third month 26. PEDAGOGICAL PRINCIPLES AND METHODS. 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, Professor of Pedagogy, University 
of Pennsylvania. 


ETHICAL 
Psychology, 
» &) 


To cover incidental expenses there will be a nominal charge 
of $1.00 for course tickets, 25 cents for single admission. 

It is requested that the attention of congregations be called 
to the program, and that it be brought to the notice of superin- 
tendents and teachers of First-day Schools. Principals of day 
schools are invited to bring this program to the notice of their 
assistants. Programs will be sent on request to any addresses 
given. Tickets for the course may be ordered by mail. Ad- 
dress Albert B. Williams, 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


The college re-opened First month 4th, and work was re- 
sumed with vigor. President Swain spent the holidays in In- 
diana, where he presided as toastmaster at the Indiana Univer- 
sity Alumni banquet. 

On Seventh-day, the 9th, Dr. David Starr Jordan, president 
of Leland Stanford University, lectured. His subject, “The 
Ascent of the Matterhorn,’ was extremely interesting. A 
charming feature of the lecture was the humorous manner in 
which the subject was treated. The lecturer compared the 
edges of the great mountain to the back of a starved mule. The 
ice had channeled out beneath the rocks, and they swayed as 
he walked over them. He gave a vivid picture of the great 
and lofty Matterhorn. 

In First-day Bible Class, Dr. Holmes brought up the question 
of creeds. Whether it was right for people to band themselves 
together under an iron-bound interpretation of the Bible. A 
very interesting discussion arose, in which the majority of 
creeds were condemned as obsolete. 

Dr. Jordon spoke in meeting upon the subject, “Service is 
Freedom.” His sermon was very suggestive. By service he did 
not mean slavery, but that labor to which one is adapted and 
which one can do well. 

Dr. Magill and Dr. Isabelle Bronk represented Swarthmore 
College at the annual meeting of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, held with the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor on Twelfth month 28th and 29th, and at Detroit 
on the 50th. At the former place Dr. Magill read the annual 
report of the Committee on International Correspondence, of 
which he is chairman. On the First-day after vacation Dr. 
Bronk gave her students at Swarthmore an account of these 
interesting meetings. ¥. BP. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

CHESTER, Pa.—Chester Friends’ Association met, as usual, 
the second Sixth-day evening in the month, in the meeting 
house. After a period of silence, Sarah B. Flitcraft read a por- 
tion of Scripture. The evening being devoted to Whittier, his 
life and works, Irvanna Wood recited “'Tauler, the Preacher.” 
Osear Stevenson read selections from “ Snowbound,” and Lil- 
lian Hewes recited “ The Pumpkin.” Dora A. Gilbert then read 
a glowing tribute to Whittier, written by Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar. Irwin Wood, the president, then introduced William 
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Burgess, of Philadelphia, who gave “ Personal Recollections of 
Whittier,” a charming address replete with quotations of his 
earlier and now unpublished poems, as well as those contained 
in his complete editions. Having been closely associated with 
the poet, in his anti-slavery and other labors, he gave us many 
interesting reminiscences. After thanking him heartily, the 
association adjourned. K. M. 8. 

NEwtTown, Pa.—The Newtown Friends’ Association held its 
first meeting in the new year at the home of Daniel and Mary 
S. Beans, on Fourth-day evening, First month 6th. 

Thaddeus 8. Kenderdine, chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, submitted the following names for officers of the asso- 
ciation during the coming year: President, Robert Kenderdine; 
vice-presidents, William Smith, Louisa Woodman; secretary, 
Emma L. Worstall; treasurer, Anna Worthington; Executive 
Committee, Esther Slack, Elizabeth Packer, Sarah Smith, Sarah 
W. Hicks, Elizabeth G. Stapler; Press Committee, Sarah J. 
Reeder, Lydretta Rice; representatives to conference, Martha 
C. Wilson, Evan T. Worthington. The report will be acted upon 
at the next meeting. 

The first paper to come before the meeting was read by 
Franklin Packer in answer to the question, “Can any plan be 
suggested to re-unite the various bodies of Friends in the 
world?” The writer thought that if convinced that such a 
union would be a strength to their religion, it is the duty of 
every branch of the Society to strive to bring about such a 
union. Before such a thing could come to pass, however, 
Friends will have to lay aside all the non-essentials of their 
theology and keep only the central truths. In the discussion 
which followed, the prevailing sentiment seemed to be that a 
union of all Friends would be quite possible, and some 
thought it would be undesirable if it were possible. 

Abbie B. Rice next read a paper on “The Responsibility of 
the Meeting to Its Members.” Anna W. Harvey read an arti- 
cle on “ Success,” and Willias G. Worstall read a portion of the 
Discipline. 

The next meeting will be held at the home of Lavinia W. 
Blackfan.—Doylestown Intelligencer. 

SoLeBURY, Pa.—Solebury (Bucks County) Young Friends’ 
Association held a very interesting session in the meeting 
house, First month 13th, 1904, at 10.45 a.m. The president, 
Martha Simpson, read the 5th chapter of Romans. 

Carroll B. Price was selected for president for the year, with 
Edna Wood as secretary and treasurer, and Agnes B. Williams, 
vice-president. 

The topics, history, literature, discipline and current events 
were ably presented by Eastburn Reeder, Agnes B. Williams, 
Martha B. White and M. Hubert Walton. 

An excellent address on “The Quaker as a Citizen” was 
given by Ely J. Smith, of Doylestown. We cordially recom- 
inend both speaker and topic to other Young Friends’ Associa- 
tions. Seth T. Walton, Reuben M. Price and Dr. George Mos- 
ley Marshall further discussed the topic. 

CAMDEN, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met Third- 
day evening, First month 5th, 1904. Henry M. Avis read a 
paper on “Individualism.” In part the writer said: “The 
world would certainly be made more interesting if there were 
more originality among its inhabitants. While there is a 
similarity of form and feature among us all we are yet glad 
that scarcely any two people are so nearly alike as to be mis- 
taken for one another. But when we consider mental and 
moral characteristics the variety seems no longer manifest. 
Apparently hundreds of people resemble each other in thoughts 
and ideas and habits so closely as to defy our discrimination, 
and instead of a well-marked individuality, there is a some- 
what dead level of uniformity. This condition could not exist 
if we were not so curiously afraid of showing our own person- 
alities. Why should not people who are differently constituted 
be content to think and speak and act differently? Why 
should we be endowed with many-sided talents and diversified 
tones of thought and character if at the last resort we are all 
te be cut and dried by the same pattern? We have too lit- 
tle heroism amongst us; we are afraid of our own convictions 
unless they are confirmed, or for our own tastes unless they are 
shared by others, or for our own consciences unless they chime 
in with those of our neighbors. It was one of the marked 
features of the teaching and influence of the founder of the 
Christian religion that he always appealed to the individual. 
His call was to man, rather than to men. It was the indi- 
viduality of the Apostle Paul that makes him the colossal fig- 
ure of the apostolic days. It was the individuality of George 
Fox and the courage of his personal convictions that makes 
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him one of the giants in advocating religious tolerance. And 
yet these and all other pioneers of reform have paid the pen- 
alty of non-conformity by abuse, persecution, and even death. 
Every movement made to better the conditions of society, 
every effort in bebalf of suffering humanity to secure freedom 
from tyranny, to purify the social atmosphere, has had its 
inception in individual effort which has required heroism of 
a more stalwart type than is required at the cannon’s mouth. 
If, then, we would have more originality, more individuality, 
more sincerity and more freedom, let us not only cultivate the 
courage and honesty to claim them for ourselves, but also 
maintain that reverent feeling and respectful attitude towards 
others which shall leave them entirely free to live their own 
lives, to think their own thoughts, and to follow their own 
judgment, unhindered by the fear of our ridicule, our criticism, 
or our censure.” 
FANNIE B. SCHEIBNER, Sec. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
First month 6th, 1904. After the opening silence Katurah 8. B. 
Palmer read 10th chapter of John. The paper for the even- 
ing’s discussion was, “Is the Study of the Old Testament of 
Any Practical Value to Us ?” prepared by Elizabeth W. Collins 
for the Asbury Park Conference, and read by Robert M. Steer. 
It was enjoyed by all and enthusiastically discussed. Cor- 
nelia A. Gavett read an ancient Hebrew hymn. A review of 
the proceedings of the various associations was given by Sarah 
L. Vail. Current topics, noting various and recent calamities, 
were read by Edward D. Hutchinson. Eleven members re- 
sponded to roll-call with sentiments after a brief silence, then 
adjourned. MARIETTA V. ADAMS, Cor. Sec. 

CoRNWALL, N. Y.—The Cornwall Friends’ Association for 
Twelfth month met at the Seaman Homestead. 

The meeting opened with a reading of “ The True Quaker,” 
given by Anna Styer. This was followed by selections en- 
titled, “ The Art of Having Time,” by Elizabeth K. Seaman, and 
“Only One Substitute for a Saloon,’ by William B. Cocks. 
This selection brought forth much discussion, which was led 
by Charles C. Cocks. William B. Cocks gave a very interesting 
account. of the conference at Wilmington. 

A. M. B., Cor. See. 

WoopLawn, VA.—The Woodlawn Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, held at the home of Warrington Gillingham on Twelfth 
month 27th, was opened by the reading of the 122d Psalm. 
“Seatter your flowers as you go” was the subject of an ex- 
cellent reading by Sarah Lukens. Much time was profitably 
spent in the discussion of Current Topics, and Sarah E. Cox 
read a very good selection about “The Art of Having Time.” 
After recess and roll-call, the meeting was adjourned to meet 
on the 31st inst., at the home of Joseph W. Cox. 

Lipa W. GILLINGHAM, Secretary. 

Co_umBus, O.—The regular meeting of the Friends’ Associa- 
tion met at the home of Isaac Butterworth; the weather be- 
ing extremely cold, there were many absent members. The 
meeting was opened by the reading of the 13th chapter of Ist 
Corinthians. A very interesting paper was read by Edith But- 
terworth on “ Christianity at the Times of Martin Luther and 
George Fox,” giving some of the causes why the Society of 
Friends was organized; some discussion followed. Edith But- 
terworth read an extract from a talk given by Mary G. Smith 
at the Cincinnati Association. Katherine Stanton read a por- 
tion of the life of William Penn. Margaret Stanton read a 
poem from J. G. Whittier. After a short period of silence, the 
meeting closed, to meet at the same place on the first First-day 
of Second month. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

“ Out-of-Door Rhymes,” by Eliza Sproat Turner, whose death 
occurred Sixth month 20th, 1903, has recently been re-issued by 
the J. B. Lippincott Co., of Philadelphia. 

The poems were first published in 1878. This late edition 
also includes a very interesting sketch of the singularly beauti- 


ful life of Eliza Sproat Turner. She was well known for her 
active work in the various interests of women, and to a great 
many Philadelphians in particular she has become endeared as 
the originator of the Philadelphia Country Week Association 
and tne New Century Club and New Century Guild. 

The great beauty and delicacy of many of her poems is more 
deeply felt after reading the all-too-brief account of this life 
of rare serenity, of “a heart at leisure from itself.” Of “ Out- 
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of-Door Rhymes” one reviewer says: “ No one could get from 
it the impression that she had borrowed anything from another 
mind or had ever read a book, so entirely original was the 
product.” 

In passing, the the Garden,” “ Rain-Days,” 
“Evening Thoughts” and “An Angel’s Visit,’ may be men- 
tioned as showing not only her great love of Nature, but also 
the beauty and aptness of expression and depth of thought 
that was characteristic of the author. 

Her sense of humor was very strong, and perhaps for this 
reason she never became a radical reformer, The delightfully 
humorous way in which she touches upon suffrage for women 
and their broader development is shown in “The Coming 
Woman,” “A Girl of the Period ” and “ What to Do.” 

It was said of her that her life-work was “ to adjust to some 
extent the balance that, to the optimist, it seems possible to 
strike between those who have and those who have not.” 

She expresses this in her own “ Evening Thoughts” : 


poems, “In 


” 


“ Thou Life who sit’st above, 
Creating life, aye, sprinkling space with worlds, 
From Thy dim fingers—not so much for these 
I bow to Thee, as that in this far earth 
Thou hast made human hearts, and taught them love, 
For Love, she is invincible; through her. 
Frail, faltering man. brave, struggling, conquering man, 
Towers o’er the angels innocent and untried: 
And Love, she is omnipotent; no soul 
Without her tending, could outlive its clay. 
So brutish else, and weak. We wake, and sleep, 
We hunger and are cold; we grow and die: 


We strive and fail; we reason and are lost; 
We love—and we touch God.” 

(Friends’ Book Association, Philadelphia, 75 cents, net.) 

The best statement to be found of the origin and nature of 
ihe rivalry between Russia and Japan concerning Korea and 
Manchuria will be found in Senator Beveridge’s new book, pub- 
lished last month, called, “The Russian Advance,” which has 
appeared at a highly opportune time. We have recently had 
many books about Russia, and several upon the Russians in 
Manchuria and the far East; but perhaps nothing has yet been 
written that is at once so brilliant and vivid in its descriptions, 
and so cogent and convincing in its interpretation of the Rus- 
sian movement, as this remarkable book by the Indiana Sena- 
tor. While sympathetic and appreciative in its treatment of 
the Russian position in Manchuria, Senator Beveridge’s book is 
none the less fair toward the Japanese, and states well what 
they claim, besides showing their readiness and ability to assert 
their case.—EKditorial in Review of Revicws for First month. 


The Citizens’ Committee in Chicago that is taking the City 
Hall corruption in hand, has arranged to raise $50,000 to use 
in enforcing the law and in prosecuting the crusade against 
crime. President James H. Eckles, of the Commercial Na- 
ticnal Bank, is identified with the movement, and is chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Parke Goodwin, editor of the New York Evening Post from 
1836 to 1886, died on the 7th inst. at his home in New York. 
After studying law at Princeton he chose Louisville, Ky., as 
his place of residence, but was so affected by what he saw of 
slavery that he refused to remain. He then went to New 
York, where he met William Cullen Bryant, whose eldest 
daughter he afterwards married. In his death the world of 
letters loses a venerable and distinguished figure. He was a 
man of marked individuality of character, and his originality 
brightened his discussions of slavery, free trade and civil ser- 
vice reform. 

* A bill to create a national arbitration tribunal was intro- 
duced in the Senate on the 11th, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, with a request for early consid- 
eration. The same bill was introduced in the House. It pro- 
vides that a tribunal be appointed by ‘the President, to consist 
of six members, one of whom shall be the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor. The tribunal is to gain jurisdiction over 
disputes between capital and labor by the request of either or 
both parties to the dispute, or by request made by the tribunal. 
When such request is refused that fact is to be made public. 
If the arbitration of the tribunal is accepted that acceptance 
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binds the parties to the dispute to abide by the award. Pend- 
ing the consideration of the mafter the parties are bound not 
to participate in a strike or lockout, and if a strike or lock- 
out has already taken place, it is to cease, pending the award. 
The judgment of the tribunal is to date back to the date of the 
petition. The award must be either positive or negative on 
every point raised; no neutral award to be made. The tribu- 
nal is to sit at Washington, although it may go to other points 
in case of necessity. The President may add to the tribunal 
for special cases. The only penalty provided is an appeal to 
public opinion. 

The Salvation Army reports that after an experience of five 
years it has found its colony system of removing slum dwell- 
ers to the country a success. Their motto in this work was: 
“Place the waste labor on the waste land by the means of the 
waste capital, and thereby convert the trinity of waste into a 
unity of production”; or, the “landless man to the manless 
land.” 

President Palma has vetoed the lottery bill, passed by the 
Cuban Legislature. The Cubans have not as a people come to 
realize the terrible evils of gambling, or at least have not 
learned to deny themselves the indulgence in it, and it was 
natural that they should turn to this means of rasing much- 
needed money for government purposes—a means very common 
with many of the governments of Europe, including Germany. 
Some American papers have been inclined to take the view 
that the Cubans might as well establish a lottery and so raise 
the money, since they are inveterate gamblers and will con- 
tinue to gamble, anyway. But President Palma showed him- 
self to be in advance of his countrymen and of our newspapers, 
and to have the courage to do a thing that it took a strong 
man to do. 


NEWS NOTES. 


Ruth Cleveland, ex-President Cleveland’s oldest daughter, 
died of diphtheria, at the age of 12 years. 

The United States Government has Janded marines at Sosua, 
San Domingo, to protect American life and property. 

Jean Leon Gerome, among the most distinguished of con- 
temporary French painters and sculptors, died at his home in 
Paris on the 10th. 

William Durant, who has been for 70 years in the employ of 
the Boston Transcript, and for years its treasurer, died recent- 
ly in his 88th year. 


The postoffice department is to issue a new set of postage 
stamps this year, commemorating the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position at St. Louis. 

The French Minister to Servia has been recalled, and an- 
other official sent to act as Charge d’Affaires, being a result of 
the failure to punish the regicides. 
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ihe steel plants at Braddock, Pa., were ordered into blast on 
the 11th, and all Carnegie Company furnaces are expected to 


resume operations soon. 


The Mayor of Philadelphia, on the 11th, signed the ordinance 
aceepting Andrew Carnegie’s gift of $1,500,000 for the erec- 
tion of thirty branches of the Public Library. 


General Reyes, special representative of Colombia, left 
Washington on the 11th, not having received any satisfactory 
answer to the claims of Colombia made through him. 


A “little” war in South Africa has just been ended, peace 
having been declared in Damaraland, German Southwest 
Africa, the hostile Hottentots having surrendered. 


The National Executive Board of United Mine Workers, with 
John Mitchell at its head, has decided to support the 10,000 
striking miners in Colorado and the 1,000 in West Virginia. 


General John B. Gordon, the last General of his rank in the 
Confederate Army, and commander of the United Confederate 
Veterans, died at his winter home near Miami, Fla., on the 9th. 


Professor Benjamin Dubois, known in scientific and medical 
circles as the inventor of guttural language for the dumb, died 
last month in Constances, France. He was deprived of speech 
and hearing in youth by severe illness. 


Ex-Congressman Edmund H. Driggs was found guilty on the 
7th of accepting money to procure a contract between a pri- 
vate company and the Government while serving as a member 
of Congress. The jury recommended mercy. 


George Wharton Pepper, receiver for the Bay State Gas 
Company, of Delaware, has filed two bills of complaint against 
J. Edwards Addicks in the United States Circuit Court, calling 
for an explanation of the expenditure of $3,000,000. 


Premier Seddon, of New Zealand, has invited the Premiers 
of Australia, Canada, Cape Colony and Natal to unite in pro- 
testing to the Imperial Government against the introduction 
of Chinese labor in the Rand mines, Transvaal Colony, South 
Africa. 


It is understood that Philippe Bunau-Varilla, the Minister 
from Panama and the joint signer with Secretary Hay of the 
Hay-Bunau-Varilla treaty, will resign his office after the ex- 
change of ratifications of the treaty between the Washington 
and Panama governments. 


John Turner, the philosophical anarchist, whose views are 
much the same as those of Tolstoi, while awaiting the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court as to whether he is to be 
deported, is confined in an iron cage six by nine feet, and is 
all the time under the eye of a guard. 


In view of the reported bad condition of trade in the Cape 
Colony and throughout South Africa the British Ambassador 
has requested the co-operation of the State Department in dis- 
couraging, for the present, immigration from the United States 
to that region of persons without independent means. 


First month 24th (First-day).—Hope- 
well, Va., Young Friends’ Association. 


First month 24th (First-day).—Lincoln, 
Va., Young Friends’ Association. 
Principal subject for discussion, “The 


Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 


day School, 11.30 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Avenue. 


Meeting for worship, 11 a.m. First-day 
School, 10 a.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 
Fourth and Green Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 
Germantown. 
Meeting for worship, 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 
Frankford. 
Meeting for worship, 
day School, 9.25 a.m. 
Fair Hill. 
Meeting for worship, 
day School, 2 p.m. 


10.30 a.m. First- 
10.30 a.m. First- 


3.30 p.m. First- 


First month 17th (First-day).—Confer- 
ence under the care of Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Committee on Philan- 
thropic Labor, in the. Meeting House at 
Wilmington, Del., at 2.30 p.m. Address 
by Prof.’Francis H. Green, of the State 
Normal School at West Chester, Pa.; 
subject, “ Improper Publications.” 


First month 18th (Second-day).—Fairfax 
Quarterly Meeting, at Fairfax, Va., at 
10 a.m. Ministers and elders, Seventh- 
day before, at 3 p.m. 


First month 2lst (Fifth-day).—Quaker- 
town, Pa., Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, at the home of Joel and Ella Ball. 


First month 24th (First-day).—Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to 
Visit Smaller Branches will attend 
Fair Hill Meeting, at 3.30 p.m. 


Church of the Future and Our Relation 
to It,” 1.30 p.m. 


First month 25th (Second-day).—Oyster 
supper for benefit of Friends’ Home 
for Children, at Mosebach Hall, 1207 
North Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia, 
from 5 to 8 p.m. 


First month 26th (Third-day) —Western 
Quarterly Meeting, at London Grove, 
Pa., at 10 a.m. Ministers and elders, 
day before, at 11 a.m. 


First month 28th (Fifth-day).— Caln 
Quarterly Meeting, at Sadsbury, Pa., at 
11 a.m. Ministers and elders, same 
day, at 10 a.m. 


First month 30th (Seventh-day ).—West- 
(Continued on page iii.) 





